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FATHER TYRRELL. 
By M. H. M. 


These verses written in tribute to the 
great Modernist just after his death last year, 
are here published for the first time: 


’Tis said austere and lonely, his liv- 
ing pen in hand, 
’Mid everlasting quarries, 

toilers’ engines stand, 
Death found a burdened prophet, carv- 
ing on the virgin stone 
Ot temples yet unbuilded, brooding 
thoughts of the Unknown. 


where the 


Some say outcast and famished, for 
sword his pen in hand, 

He kept the gates undaunted, where 
Time’s ancient altars stand; 


Smote wrong within, met charge 
without, till, faint for Broken 
Bread, 


He fell face forward, ere his years, 
as fall the martial dead. 


Faith’s later born, whose soul had 
risen against the elder birth, 
And broke the peace of lethargy 
around the cherished hearth 
Of aged Mother Church; had torn the 

crest and screed aside, 
And shown the crumbling stones con- 
cealed ‘neath arts of power and 


pride; 


Had boldly thought to bear her fire 
promethean from its crypt, 
On to the cloud-girt crags and heights 
with chaste, cold glory tipped; 
There to quicken mind’s new martyr 
blood, that lives though death 
were dear, 

Or dies on Jove-crowned Sinai, climb- 
ing up from prostrate fear. 


Others say death found a pilgrim, 
whose staff writ in the sand 

‘At history’s latest “Crossroads,” 
where all onward feet once stand; 

While portent and rebuke it spelled 
and warned of epoch days, 

His scrip held “Oil and Wine” for 
this dread parting of the ways. 


Where’er they found him, Time and 
Death, and broke his living pen, 

They sped a spirit forth that chides 
the sloth and pride of men; 

His tale is told, his word is writ, to 
Truth’s stern royal end 

And Honor shrouds his early sleep, 
this gentle priest and friend. 


Whom angels found on Nebo, where 
the loneliest few have trod, 

Who sight for men with seer’s eyes 
the Citadel of God; 

Transition’s paths of peril echoed 

through his fleeting day 








With words of faith and hope un- 
quenched he gave his life to say. 


He died on lonely Nebo, with a seer’s 
kindled eye 
Toward gold and violet peaks and 


crests that merge in Canaan’s 
sky; 

Where hearts are heaven's _high- 
altars, and self through service 
slain, 

In selfhood’s resurrection walks one 


with Christ again. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The House of Commons, by a vote 
of 299 to 190, July 12, passed the sec- 
ond reading of the women’s suffrage 
bill, for which David James Shackel- 
ton, labor member from the Clitheroe 
division of Lancashire, is the sponsor. 
The bill provides for the granting of 
the parliamentary franchise to wo- 
men who are possessed of the prop- 
erty qualification and who already ex- 
e:cize the franchise in municipal elec- 
tions. 

The unexpectedly large majority of 
109 gives an important impetus to the 
woman suffrage propaganda. but many 
obstacles must yet be overcome before 
ihe principle is legalized by the nec- 
essary majority of 145. The house sub- 
sequently referred the bill to a com- 
mittee of the whole, which means that 
the bill will be shelved until next year. 

Premier Asquith, in a strong speech 
against the bill, declared that if wo- 
men had a vote they must inevitably 
have seats in Parliament and might 
take the speaker's chair or sit in the 
Cabinet. And why not? 





In Oklahoma the Farmers’ Union 
and the State Federation of Labor 
have addressed letters to all candi- 
dates for important offices, on both Re- 
publican and Democratic tickets. The 
first question is, “Do you favor the 
full enfranchisement of women?” The 
second is, “Do you favor a ten-hour 
law for women and girls of lawful 


age?” The third and fourth relate to 
railroad matters. The Oklahoman 
says: 


“It is contended by organized lapor 
that office-seekers do not heed the de- 
mands of the working women as they 
do those of the men workers, because 
the former have no suffrage. If the 
women could vote, it is declared, laws 
that would tend to make the working 
life of women laborers more pleasant 
and profitable would be passed. The 
question is not treated from the stand- 
point of a ‘card-playing woman,’ as 
said by a local labor leader, but from 
the standpoint of a woman who earns 
her living.” 





Spokane has now three 
appointed official policewomen. One 
belongs to the Salvation Army and 
twe to the American Volunteers. 
They will take charge of all culprits 
of their own sex. This is a blow to 
the argument that women must noi 
vote because they cannot be _ police- 
men. At the time of the Spanish 
War it was urged that women should 
not vote because they could not fight. 
Rey. Anna H. Shaw answered that 
American women would engage to re- 
pel all the Spanish women who might 
march against the United States; and 
it is becoming increasingly clear that 
women police are amply able to deal 
with the five and a half per cent. of 
criminals who are women. 


regularly 





LAWS RELATING TO WOMEN. 





A compilation of laws with refer- 
ence to the legal status of women in 
every State in the Union has been 
undertaken by Miss Alice Paul of 
Moorestown, N. J. Considerable time 
and effort will be required for this 
compilation, which, when completed, 
is to be used by the National Woman 
Suffrage Association in the prosecu- 
tion of its work. Persons or organiza- 
tions having material bearing on the 
subject are requested to send it to 
Miss Paul. 





HER 99TH BIRTHDAY. 





Mrs. Rebecca Spring of Los Ange- 
les, lately ce'ebrated her 99th birthday 


at her home, at .No. 500 North Soto 
street. 

Mrs. Spring was a daughter of 
Arnold Buffum of Providence, R. I. 
Eighty years ago she married Marcus 
Spring and for the last twenty years 
she has made her home in Los An- 
geles. She has many interesting recol- 
lections. She says: 

“I stood beside my father one day as 
the stage coach between Worcester 
and Boston had stopped for a change 
of horses, and heard Daniel Webster, 
from a seat on the coach, say to him: 
‘The day will never come, Arnold, 
when the distance between these two 
cities can be covered in less than four 
hours.’ What would Webster say to- 
day to see it covered in less than an 
hour? I remember the first matches, 
and the awful dread in which they 
were held by the ignorant, who looked 
upon them as some invention from the 
infernal regions.” 

At the recent birthday dinner Mrs. 
Spring was surrounded by descendants 
—her daughter, Mrs. Jennie Peet, who 
is a sculptor and writer; five grand- 
children and two great-grandchildren. 
A luncheon was given her soon after 
by the Friday Morning Club, at which 
Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, also in 
her 90's, fraternal greetings. 

Mrs. Spring, despite her age, has all 
her faculties, is in good health, reads 
and writes much, and loves to work in 
her garden. She has always been in- 
terested in reforms—was an abolition- 
ist, and is now a suffragist—and this 
helps to keep people young. A pic- 
ture of her, in a group with Miss An- 
thony and Mrs. Severance, adorns the 
office of the Woman's Journal. 


gave her 


Our picture this week is of Miss 
Anne Herendeen, one of this year’s 


o:lege graduates who is keen for suf- | 


frage, who has done notable work 
for the cause during her college ca- 
reer, and is now looking for the niche 
in life which she can best fill in the 
interests of equal suffrage. 
the past year she has been president 




















ANNE HERENDEEN. 


. 
of the Equal Suffrage League of Wells 
Aurora, New York. She has 
recently won a prize from her college 
suffrage essay. One of 


College, 


for the best 
her friends writes: 
has really done a fine bit of suffrage 
work at Wells College, and I feel that 





she has much ability.” 











Suftragists, 
suffrage, 
do want it in dead earnest, 


political freedom of women, 
us much longer. But without 
work, we are helpless and 
helplessness. We must have 
have steady volunteer work ; 


ture, to get up meetings, 

a cee aseless hammer, hammer 
Don’t think local interest 

service in the 
and our 


paper is of 


work is your work, 
it is not even national: 


service is greater. 

We must have money. 
It sounds sordid; 
rule, we can do 
member that the 
state understand this far 


nothing for 
gr of 


must furnish money to get it. 
Now again I ask for 


urer ; 
the treasurer. 
do so without delay? 
But vou, our friends, are 
you. Don’t disappoint us. 
July 12, 1910. 

Send all contributions to 
New York City. 








are you in earnest? 
or are you merely playing that you want it? If 
you must come to our 


politicians 
your 
we mus 
who put work for the cause first. 
We must have tireless efforts to sell our 
to reach every man in the country with 
of demands for 
is all, 
national 
paper 
every local organization in the country. 
it is a world cause, 


and service in the 
cause of freedom is a service to the human race than which no 


the cause 


better 
need not bother with us or our cause until we have money 
speaking with the utmost frankness and with absolute conviction. 
If the suffragists of this nation want political freedom. 


$50,000 before 
are 10,000 women who can send $5 each to the treasurer ; 
lieve there are 25,000 women who can send $2 each to the treas- 
I believe there are 50,000 women who can send $1 each to 
Now if you can send $5 
Remember 
watching, 


lessie Ashley, N. A. W 


eel 


————== 


Chis Is Urgent. 


want equal 
you 


Do you really 


rescue at once. 


If we have the united support of all who really believe in the 
nothing 
hearty, 


can keep the ballot from 
unselfish devotion to the 
advantage of our 
must 


take 
me wiley interest; we 
t have the service of women 


paper, our litera- 

justice. 

think that our 
The national 

value to 


don't 
alone. 
infinite 


and 
work 
will be of 
Our cause is not local; 


Friends, this is of vital importance. 
it is sordid, but under our system of capitalist 


without 
every state, the 
than we do. 


money. Re- 
voters of 
They 


every 
they 
Iam 


know 


they 


I believe there 
| be- 


August. 


or $2 or $1 each, 
that the 


will you 
is watching. 
have 


Beast 


too, and we faith in 


Jesste AsSHLey, 


Treasurer. 
.S. A., 505 Fifth avenue, 


= 











WHO OWNED THE COLT? 





(For the Woman’s Journal.) 
The ruling of the agricultural 
schedule on women farm owners re- 
calls the story of the boy whose uncle 
had given him a colt. He raised the 
colt, training it under the direction of 
a neighboring horseman, until it de- 
veloped considerable speed and won 
honors on the track. An excellent 
offer was made for it, which the boy 
refused. The father stepped in, sold 





the colt and pocketed the money. 





The lad protested that the colt be-| 
longed to him. 

“That may all be,” said the father | 
coolly, “but don’t you forget, my son, 
that you belong to me.” 

By the ruling of.the census office 
the woman must be a chattel if her 
real estate belongs to her husband by 
government declaration. 

If the census office has intended the 
quoted paragraph as a fling at women, 
it has been guilty of a very stupid 
blunder, and one which is quite likely 
to prove a boomerang. p a! fet 





During 


“Anne Herendeen 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 








Miss Jane 
new book which is soon to be pub- 


lished by MacMillan’s under the title. 


|“Twenty Years at Hull House.” 
| 


Miss Ursin has translated the leaf- 
jlet “Because” into Norwegian, and is 
| using it with great in her 
| work among the Norwegians in South 
Dakota. 

| 


success 


Mrs. Margaret Selenka, widow of 
ithe Dutch scholar, Dr. Emil Selenka, 
|has been chosen to lead a scientific 
| expedition that is to go to the island 


of Java. 


Miss Martena Erickson, dean of 
;women at the Indiana Normal, hag re- 
|signed to become. principal of the 


Monticello Seminary for Girls at God- 
frey. Ill. 


daughter of 
the poet, is a of the 
Society for the New 
England Antiquities, recently organiz- 
ed. It has for its purpose the preser- 
|vation of buildings and sites of his- 
toric 


Longfellow, 
vice-president 
Preservation of 


Miss Alice 


interest. 


Coronel de Domin- 
guez of Oaxeca, the only .woman rail- 
road promoter in Mexico, is arranging 
to construct a railroad from Oaxaca 
ito the port of Salina Cruz on the isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec, with a branch 
line to either Puerto Angel or Puerto 
Escondido on the Pacific coast 


Mrs. Maria W. 


Miss Harriet May Mills of New 
York is organizing an expedition of 
suffragists, composed mainly of col. 
lege women, to go about the State 
this summer and do suffrage cam- 
paigning in automobiles. She thinks 
that a great deal of good can be ef- 
fected for the cause in this way. 


Bertha Coover attended the 
convention of the Prohibition 
held at Zanesville, O., lately 


convention suffrage 


Miss 
| State 
| Party 


| The adopted a 


Addams has written a 


| plank in its platform, and Miss Coover ., 


suffrage sentiment in 
thanked the 


action 


reports great 
the ranks. She 
committee for its 


resolu- 
tions 


Miss Anna F. Miller, president of 
the Political Equality Club of Geneva 
|N. Y., appealed to Mayor O’Malley to 
prevent a display in that city of the 
moving pictures of the prize fight at 
Reno, Ney. In response to this ap 
peal, the Mayor objected to the pic 
tures and Manager Deegan refused an 
offer for their use in his theatre a 
having a 
through 
England 
will 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw is 
idelightful trip 

|Scotland and the 
|with Miss Ray 

visit the old home 
returning. She 
July 30. She is to 


motoring 
north of 
Costelloe, and 
of her 
expects to sail 


parents be 
fore 
for America on 
| speak at several Chautauquas 1b 
August, and a little 
|'the marriage ceremony for Miss Caro- 
lyn Crossett and Mr. Holcomb at the 
in Warsaw, N. Y 


later will perform 


bride’s home 


Mrs. Pauline Steinem, president of 
‘the Ohio W. S. A., was 
the meeting of the State 
Association, held recently at Cedar 
|Point, near Sandusky. As Mrs. Stein- 
}em has served for some years on the 
| Toledo Board of Education and is 
| chairman of the National Education 
| Committee, this convention was of 
} | particular to her. The As- 
| sociation refused to consider a _ suf- 
|frage resolution because they consid- 
ered it of a political nature. 


present at 
Teachers 


interest 


Mrs. Margaret C. Klingelsmith, li- 
brarian of the Biddle Law Library of 
the University of Pennsylvania, has 
|gone for a_ three-months’ tour of 
Northern Europe. It is understood 


ithat she is going to gather data on 


the question of woman’s suffrage, pre- 
paratory to publishing a monograph 
on the subject upon her return in 
September. Mrs. Klingelsmith, a 
staunch advocate of the cause for 
many years, believes that if the li- 
brarians and stenographers connected 
with the great American universities 
would band together it would help 
the cause. 





1 
1 
’ 
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THE SITUATION IN ENGLAND. 


, 


English papers now at hand show 
that Mr. Asquith refused the request 
of the suffragists and the Women’s 
Liberal Federation to let the suffrage 
bjll come up for third reading and 
final vote. He consented to: give 
time for a debate upon the second 
reading, but declared that he would 
not allow the bill to go any further. 
As one member of the deputation said, 
while the liberals were protesting 
against the House of Lords having 
a veto on the action of the House 
of Commons, the Liberal Cabinet was 
itself imposing a veto on the House 
of: Commons, in refusing to let it 
pass a measure which the great ma- 
jority of its members favored, and 
had favored for years. 

But Mr, Asquith has several times 
announced that he would not do 
things, and then has yielded to pres- 
sure. The friends of the bill believed 
that if enough pressure could be 
brought to bear, and if the majority 
was very large, Mr. Asquith might 
recede from his position of obstruc- 
tion. 

He had meant to have the second 
reading of the bill put off until so 
late that, no matter how large the 
vote in its favor might be, he could 
resist all pressure to allow the third 
reading, on the ground that there 
was not time before the end of the 
session. 

Mr. Philip Snowden asked in the 
House whether he would let the sec- 
ond reading take place at an early 
date. Mr. Asquith answered emphati- 
cally, “No.” Both Lord Lytton, 
chairman of the Conciliation Commit- 
tee, and Mr. J. Keir Hardie, address- 
ing large public meetings of suffra- 
gists, said that everything depended 
upon this. If the debate and second 
reading could take place in the first 
half of July, there would still be time 
to put the bill through its remaining 
stages, if Mr. Asquith could be in- 
duced to remove his veto. A petition 
was presented to Mr. Asquith, signed 
by 189 members of Parliament, ask- 
ing him to grant an early day. He 
finally appointed July 11 and 12 for 
ihe debate on the second reading; 
and before this issue of the Journal 





reaches our readers, the outcome will 


probably be known. ah, By Be 





‘MRS. HUMPHRY WARD ON 
COLORADO. 

‘Mrs. Ward has lately 
published in the London Times a 
one-sided and misleading 
review of Helen Sumner’s book on 
equal suffrage in Colorado. 

‘Miss Sumner sent to a large number 
of persons in Colorado question blanks 
as to the result of woman suffrage. 
Miss Sumner says (page 231): “Out, 
of, 1,200 odd people who answered the | 
blank, only two or three asserted that 
women’s influence in- politics is evil.” 
But those two or three evidently made 
more impression upon Mrs. Ward than 
all the rest. 

Mrs. Ward quotes Miss Sumner’s 
statement that in Denver women of 
bad character were forced by the police 
to vote, and sometimes to vote repeat- 
edly. Miss Sumner’s investigation was 
made in 1906 and 1907. Since that 
time certain politicians who used to 
“round up”, the voters of the slums, 
male and female, have been severely 
puhished, and we are informed on high 
authority that the practice has been 
stopped. Last January an Eastern 
anfi-suffragist, speaking before the City 
Clib of New York, made a statement 
to much the same effect as Mrs. Ward’s 
abdut the vote of the “bad women” in 
Colorado. Thereupon Governor Shaf- 
roth, the chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of Colorado and the editor of 
the leading newspaper in the State 
united in a telegram to the press, say- 
ing in part: 

“The women have been on the right 


Humphry 


sihgularly 





per cent. of all the women entitled to 
vote in Colorado cast their “votes at 
the last election, and of the 30,000 
women who cast their ballots in Den- 
ver last fall, not more than 400 were 
women of the under world.” 


The vote of these women has never 
been an important factor. Several 
years ago a number of well-known Den- 
ver ladies published a signed state- 
ment, in which they said: 

“This class of women represent, in 
any city of the United States, but an 
infinitesimal portion of its population, 
and the vote of that class in Denver 
is confined practically to three pre- 
cincts out of 120.” 

Judge Benjamin B. Lindsey, of the 
Denver Juvenile Court, Governor Shaf- 
roth and Dr. Barton O. Aylesworth, 
president of the “elorado State Agri- 
cultural College, ail testify that these 
women are a very small and inconsid- 
erable fraction of the women voters. 

Mrs. Ward says: “Colorado is behind 
the non-suffrage States in the quality 
and range of its social and domestic 
legislation.” She also declares that 
“Miss Sumner cannot point to any cer- 
tain gain on the legislative side from 
the women’s vote in Colorado.’ Miss 
Sumner says (page 212): 

“No State has a code of laws better 
adapted to its immediate need for the 
protection of women and childten, and 
the influence of the enfranchised 
women has distinctly strengthened the 
cause of reform in this particular.” 

Judge Lindsey puts it still more 
emphatically. He writes in Progress: 

“We have in Colorado the most ad- 
vanced laws of any State in the Union 
for the care and protection of the 
home and the children, the very 
foundation of the republic. 1 believe 
I only voice the general impression of 
the best-informed as to such matters 
when I say we owe this condition 
more to woman suffrage in Colorado 
than to any other one cause.” 

Mrs. Ward says Miss Sumner cannot 
point out any legislative gain “which 
might not have been equally well 
reached without the women’s vote.” 
Miss Sumner says (page 213): 

“Whenever a Colorado woman 
makes a demand in which she may 
reasonably be supposed to have the 
silent backing of the great mass of 
women who do not talk but vote, she 
inevitably has far less difficulty in ob- 
taining her object than her sisters of 
the non-suffrage States. The posses- 
sion of the ballot economizes for her 
both effort and time.” 

It is, of course, 
prove by absolute demonstration that 
the remarkable series of good laws 
passed in Colorado since women ob- 
tained the suffrage would not have 
been passed if they had remained un- 
but this is Miss Sum- 
ner’s opinion. It is also that of many 
higher authorities, including Judge 
Lindsey and Dr. Aylesworth. Governor 
Shafroth was lately asked by Mrs. 
Anna M. Orme of Wayne, Pa., for 
definite information as to the improved 
laws enacted through the aid of the 
women voters. He sent her a list of 
twenty-two such laws. It was pub- 
lished in the Woman's Journal of July 
31, 1909. 

Mrs. Ward quotes Miss Sumner as 
saying that in employments 
“women receive considerably lower re- 
muneration than men.” It is clear 
from the whole context that by this 
Miss Sumner means average remuner- 
ation. Most of the higher positions 
are held by men—a state of things that 
disfran- 


impossible to 


enfranchised; 


public 


will long outlast women’s 
chisement—but where the work done 
is the same, the pay is the same. We 
do not find in Colorado (page 155) the 
discreditable condition against which 
the teachers of New York are so 
strongly protesting—women doing just 
the same work as the men, and bear- 
ing just the same responsibility, yet 
getting much less pay. Mrs. Helen L. 
Grenfell, who served three terms as 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for Colorado, says: “There is no 
distinction made in teachers’ salaries 
on account of sex.” Both Wyoming 
and Utah have statutes providing that 
women teachers shall receive equal pay 
with men when equally qualified. (Re- 
vised Statutes of Wyoming, Section 
614: Revised Statutes of Utah, Sec- 
tion 1853.) 

The wages of women teachers are 
higher in Colorado than in any other 
State but California, a much‘ richer 
State than Colorado (page 155), and in 
the equal suffrage States the wages of 
both men and women are compara- 
tively high (page 166). Dr. Ayles- 
worth says: “In Colorado, women who 
must support themselves earn an aver- 
age annual wage of $354, as against 
$280, the average for the whole coun- 
try.” : 

Mrs. Ward says: “Miss Sumner con- 





side of every moral question Eighty 


fésses that there has been much specu- 
i 








lation of late as to whether woman 
suffrage will be abolished in Colorado.” 
It is not inside but outside of Colorado 
that such speculation has principally 
been found, and the words “of late” 
are of Mrs. Ward's own insertion. The 
whole sentence reads (page 220): 
“There has been considerable specula- 
tion as to whether Colorado is likely 
to do away with equal suffrage, but no 
reasonable person considers this within 
the range of political possibilities.” 

On this point Judge Lindsey says: 

“I know that the great majority of 
people in Colorado favor woman suf- 
frage, after practical experience of 
more than a decade, first, because it 
is just, and second, because its inAu- 
ence has been good in our political 
affairs. No one would dare to propose 
its repeal; and, if left to the men of 
the State, any proposition to revoke 
the right bestowed upon women would 
be overwhelmingly defeated.” 

Mrs. Ward says: 

“It is absolutely clear from a close 
study of Miss Sumner’s book that par- 
ticipation in the routine work and 
active excitement of politics has been 
bad for women, that it has led in 
many directions to a marked roughen- 
ing and coarsening of their stand- 
ards.” 

Miss Sumner says (page 236) that 
only a very small fraction of the men 
and a still smaller per cent. of the 
women answered that woman suffrage 
had had a bad effect on the women 
morally. In the Mohammedan courts, 
the evidence of two women is required 
to offset that of one man. But, with 
anti-suffragists, the evidence of a score 
of Colorado men and women testifying 
in favor of equal suffrage carries less 
conviction than that of one man or 
woman testifying against it. Miss 
Sumner, whose impartiality is so 
highly praised by Mrs. Ward, says in 
summing up her conclusions (page 
260): 

“Equal suffrage, then, has brought 
practically no loss, and some decided 
gain, the latter mainly evident in the 
effect of the possession of the ballot 
upon the women of Colorado. It has 
enlarged their interests, quickened 
their civic consciousness, and devel- 
oped in many cases ability of a high 
order, which has been of service to 
the city, the county and the State. 
Closely allied to this wider outlook 
and richer opportunity, and also dis- 
tinctly visible as at least a tendency, 
is the development of the spirit of 
comradeship between the sexes.” 

And she adds: 

“The Colorado experiment certainly 
indicates that equal suffrage is a step 
in the direction of a better citizenship, 
a more effective use of the ability of 
women as an integral part of the race, 
and a closer understanding and com- 
radeship between men and women.” 

A. S. B. 





THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL “AT 


HOME.” 


Journal office had 
visitors on the day 


The Weman’s 
some delightful 
when it was “At Home” to the mem- 
bers of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

One of the 


Frances 


interesting Was 
Miss secretary of 
the Chicago ‘Teachers’ Federation, 
and an active member of that city’s 
“No Vote, No Tax” League. Miss 
Harden said that Miss Belle Squire, 
the founder of the 
music teacher. She received a bill 
calling upon her to pay a tax on the 
furniture of her flat, and her mother, 
who lives with her, also received a 


most 
Harden, 


League, was a 


bill demanding a tax upon the same 
furniture upon her. Miss Squire sent 
to the tax collector a letter of pro- 
test against this, and against the im- 
of taxes on unrepresented 
women. He threw it into the waste- 
basket. A city press man, who hap- 
pened to be in his office, picked it 
out of the basket, and next day, to 
Miss Squire’s great surprise, her pro- 
test was published in all the Chicago 
papers. In consequence, she was 
flooded with letters from persons who 
sympathized with her action or dis- 
approved of it, but mainly from sym- 
pathizers. She invited these to meet 
her at a given time and place, and 
talk the matter over. Twelve or 
fifteen came, and the “No Vote, No 
Tax” League was born. Though 
young, it is much in earnest and very 
active. It lately got college girls from 
the University of Chicago to give a 
performance of “How the Vote Was 
Won.” They marched with banners 
to the theatre, which was profusely 
decorated with equal rights flags and 
mottoes. Different suffrage organiza- 
tions occupied different parts of the 
house, each with its own insignia. 
The affair was a great success. 

We asked Miss Harden how the 
Chicago teachers went to work to 


position 
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correct the scandalous inequalities 
in taxation lately brought to light, 
the revelations showing that women 
running little restaurants were taxed 
on their furnishings out of all pro- 
portion to the tax paid on their furni- 
ture by the saloons or by restaurants 
run by voters. The saloons, of which 
there are some 8000 in Chicago, pay 
on an average 13 cents a year apiece 
as tax on their furniture, and the res- 
taurants 8 cents apiece. They found 
that one woman carrying on a small 
cafeteria on the second floor paid 
one sixty-eighth of the whole sum 
assessed in Cook County on saloons 
and eating houses. Another woman 
carrying on another small restaur- 
ant paid one forty-eighth of the whole 
tax—more than 300 times the aver- 
age amount assessed upon male res- 
taurant-keepers. 

The injustice was clear, the way to 
right it was not so clear. The women 
took a leaf out of their adversaries’ 
book. The Chicago Gas Company is 
one of the tax-dodging corporations 
which the Teachers’ Federation forced 
to pay up. They made it turn $650, 
000 of taxes into tne city treasury. 
This spring the Gas Company got out 
an injunction § restraining the tax- 
collector from collecting $300,000 of 
the money. The Gas Company did 
not claim that it had been taxed more 
than was legally due from it, but it 
alleged that it had been taxed more 
in proportion than other companies 
owning similar property; and on the 
ground that discrimination had been 
shown, it secured the injunction. A 
number of the women who have been 
assessed disproportionately high on 
their furniture have banded them- 
selves together to allege discrimina- 
tion, apply for an injunction and make 
a test case. Alone, any one of them 
would be helpless; her protest would 
simply be thrown into the waste bas- 
ket, like Miss Squire's; but together 
they expect to accomplish a great 
deal. Combination is power. 


Another interesting caller was Miss 
Sarah L. Fenton, an English girl, a 
member of the Women’s Freedom 
League. She told us about the won- 
ders of the recent great procession in 
London, and about Mrs. Despard and 
other good workers in the League. 
Suffragists all over the world have 
their eyes on England now, as it is 
the storm centre of the movement. 


Mrs. J. W. Jellies and her daughter 
had interesting things to tell of Val- 
paraiso University in Indiana, where 
the daughter has been studying. The 
admirable domestic management of 
this University was the subject of a 
recent article in the Boston Common. 
Excellent board is supplied to the 
students at a remarkably low rate, 
and Mrs. Jellies says that the stu- 
dents and townspeople are given 
the opportunity to hear the most 
famous lecturers and the finest music, 
at a price that brings these advan- 
tages within everybody’s reach. 
This is accomplished in the same way, 
by good organization, by “collective 
bargaining” for a great number of 
people at once, and by being satis- 
fied to cover expenses without aim- 
ing at large profits. Valparaiso Uni- 
versity has always between 3000 and 
4000 students, and regards coeduca 
tion as an entire success. Indeed, the 
faculty insist that in the dining hall 
the tables shall be so arranged as to 
have some of the young women (who 
are in the minority) seated at every 
table. They say the young men be- 
have better in their presence. Mrs. 
Jellies says there are much fewer 
troubles ‘and scandals at Valparaiso 
than at another coeducational insti- 
tution in Illinois which has a much 
smaller attendance. She ascribes it 
to the fact that at the latter the 
young men and women are placed 
under all sorts of restrictions to keep 
them apart, while at Valparaiso they 
are encouraged to be on frank and 
friendly terms. 

Space is lacking to tell of all the 
wide-awake and progressive women 
who dropped in and cheered us with 
kind words and with the sight of their 
friendly faces. It was a happy ex- 
perience. A. 8. B. 





TWO ARENAS. 


In a communication to the Boston 
Daily Herald of July 9, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, president of the Boston Men's | 
Equal Suffrage League, writes: 

I was present at the great meeting 


‘Lectures for Women,” 


noon of the Fourth of July, addressed 
by the President of the United States. 
It was the public opening of the con- 
vention of the National Education As- 
sociation, for which so great a multi- 
tude of the teachers of the United 
States have come to Boston. Fifteen 
thousand teachers were present at 
this memorable meeting, one of the 
most impressive and inspiring occa- 
sions in our whole educational his- 
tory. Three-fourths of all those pres- 
ent there on that beautiful afternoon 
to listen to those noble utterances 
were women; and no one forgot that 
the proportion of women in the great 
body of the teachers of our American 
public schools is larger still. If I 
were to name any group of our people 
as in my judgment pre-eminent 
among the real defenders of the re- 
public and its high interests, it would 
be this great body of the teachers of 
our schools. Yet, with but the slight- 
est exceptions to prove the rule, no 
one of these thoughtful, noble women 
can express by her vote her judgment 
as to who shall administer public af- 
fairs in her town or city, or what the 
policies of the city or State shall be. 
In that impressive presence in the 
Harvard Stadium, the thought of the 
waste and the wrong of it—waste and 
wrong to the republic—was startling. 


In another American arena, on that 
afternoon of the Fourth of July, were 
gathered fifteen thousand men, and 
more. It was at Reno, in Nevada. 
They, too, had come together from all 
parts of the republic. The character 
of those who came and the purpose 
for which they came have been only 
too well made known by the public 
press. The publicity and the event 
alike are the country’s shame today. 
Almost every person present in that 
horrible arena was a man—we 
shudder as we read that there were a 
few women. And these men all be- 
long to our kingly class, to the rulers 
and voters of America. This is what 
the patriot remembers. 


There may be rational grounds of 
discrimination between classes fit to 
vote and classes unfit; but as one con- 
templates that assembly at Harvard 
and the assembly at Reno, it is with 
a solemn sense that the ground which 
we have hit upon is not the rational 
one. No argument can prove the 
Reno ruffians the better qualified for 
control of our American political life; 
and no sophistry about the power to 
fight as a cardinal condition of suf- 
frage will much longer blind our peo- 
ple to the imperative fact that the 
true cardinal condition is the power 
to think and serve. 


COLLEGE WOMEN. 


At the June convocation, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago conferred upon 
Mrs. Julia Clark-Hallam of Sioux 
City, Ia., the degree of master of arts 
in the department of philosophy. Mrs. 
Hallam is the president of the Iowa 
Equal Suffrage Association. 


Twenty-nine years ago she was 
graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin, and ever since she has 
hoped for a time to come in her busy 
life when she might pursue system- 
atic study. During the past year she 
has been taking graduate work in the 
University. Her theme was entitled, 
“Some Critical Stages of Dualism.” 


An unusual honor has come to Miss 
Helen L. Sumner, Ph. D., University 
of Wisconsin. She has been appointed 
by the United States government to 
investigate the industrial courts of 
France and Germany, spending a 
month in Paris and the same time 
in Berlin. As an American delegate 
she will attend the International La- 
bor Convention to be held in Switzer- 
land in September. Dr. Sumner, it 
will be readily recalled, is the author 
of the book “Equal Suffrage,” in 
which is given the results of the two 
years’ investigation in Colorado, made 
for the Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League, of New York. 


That college degrees and suffrage 
proclivities do not debar a woman 
from matrimony is demonstrated 
anew by the marriage recently in 
New York of Miss Lolabel House, B. 
A., University of Nashville; A. M., 
Chicago University; Ph. D., Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and fellow of 
American History, University of 
Pennsylvania, and a strong advocate 
of woman suffrage, to Dr. Robert 
Anderson Hall. Dr. House has taught 
history in Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for more than eight 
years. Her mother, Mrs. Willie Dur- 
ham, was city superintendent of 
schools in Waco, Texas. It was there 
she met Dr. Hall, who is a professor 
in the University of North Carolina. 


Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, who has just 
retired from the post of principal of 
Newnham College, has been identi- 
fied with that institution from its 
beginning. As Miss Balfour, she was 
interested with Professor Henry Sidg- 
wick, Professor and Mrs. Henry Faw- 
cett, Miss Clough and others in pre- 
paring the way for the extension to 
women of the educational advantages 
of the University of Cambridge. In 
1876, Professor Sidgwick and Miss 
Balfour were married. They were 
leaders in the establishing of the 
which was 
the beginning of the movement in 
Cambridge. Later, when Newnham 
came into being, they were active 





in the Harvard Stadium on the after- 


in the general administration of the 
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college. On the death of Miss Clough, 
Mrs. Sidgwick was made principal, 
and she and Professor Sidgwick 
(whose death occurred in 1900) took 
up their residence in the college. 


part of Newnham, devoting her abili- 
ties and her means to its welfare. 
Mrs. Sidgwick, in common with other 
members of her distinguished family, 
firmly believes in votes for women. 
She is a vice president of the Cam- 
bridge Woman's Suffrage Association 
and of the Conservative and Unionist 
Franchise Association. 
Florence M. Adkinson. 





NEW SUFFRAGE COMEDY. 





“Close Harmony” is an amusing new 
suffrage comedy in two acts, by Sara 
Frazer Hillman. The characters are: 
Elizabeth Thurston, president of the 
Cellegiate Equal Suffrage League; 
seven of its members students respec- 
tively from Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, 
Vassar, Smith, Radcliffe, Barnard and 
Mt. Holyoke, and George Boynton, 
Peace Commissioner. Copies may be 
had from the author, at No. 1083 Shady 
avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. Price, 25 cents. 





VICTORY IN CINCINNATI. 





The danger of the introduction of 
State regulation of vice in Cincinnati 
has been warded off through the 
active opposition of the suffragists, 
and especially of Dr. Sarah M. Siewers. 

The Susan B. Anthony Club pro- 
tested with energy, and had its pro- 
test published in the local press. Dr 
Siewers asked the Woman’s Journal 
1o take the matter up. She sent the 
article in the Woman’s Journal, setting 
forth the failure of the system where 
it has been tried, to the president of 
the Cincinnati Board of Health and all 
its members, to the Mayor, the Public 
Service Director, and to many other 
influential persons, officials, ministers 
and doctors. She got Dr. Byron Stan- 
ton, a strong believer in equal suffrage 
and opponent of “regulation,” a man 
highly respected in Cincinnati, to see 
the Mayor personally. Dr. Siewers 
writes: 

“Dr. Stanton found the Mayor read- 
ing the article in the Woman’s Jour- 
nal, and much pleased with it He 
said they could not obtain his consent 
to such a regulation system while he 
is Mayor. I believe the Woman's Jour- 
nal saved the day.” 

Women cannot be too alert in watch- 


ing against attempts to introduce this 
evil and ineffective method of dealing 
with the social evil. Such municipal 
ordinances are always prepared as 
quietly as possible, in order not to at- 
tract public attention. The chairman 
of the Cincinnati Health Board told 
Dr. Siewers that the system has been 
introduced this year in one of Mich- 
igan’s chief cities, a city full of organ- 
izations of women, who probably 
know nothing about it. Publicity in 
advance will generally defeat such a 
measure, but prevention is much easier 


than cure. Let women keep their 
eyes open and their ammunition 
ready. 





AS IT IS IN COLORADO. 





Omar E. Garwood, deputy district 
attorney at Denver, has written to the 
National Woman Suffrage Association 
as follows: 

I now occupy the position of execu- 
tive committeeman for one of the fif- 
teen wards in Denver. Under my im- 
mediate jurisdiction there are about 
5,000 voters, approximately half of 
them women. I have a committee 
woman in each of fifteen precincts, 
and at each election I work with these 
and other women, who assist us,. the 
result being that I am brought into 
very close contact with the women 
voters and I have every facility for 
observing their manner of work and 
their influence on our political situ- 
ation. 

I freely assert without qualification 
that there is not, in my opinion, a 
single sound argument that can be ad- 
vanced against the extension of suf- 
frage to women. It really taxes my 
patience when I hear it said that 
women are not qualified for suffrage. 
They are fully as well if not better 
qualified than men. When confronted 
with a question of vital public import- 
ance we can obtain in Colorado a 
purer and more conscientious expres- 
sion of public sentiment from the 
women than “we can from the men. 
When our women vote they think of 
their homes and their children, while 
the men are too prone to think only of 
the business side of the question. 

Much injustice, I believe, is done 
the cause of woman suffrage by spe- 
cial writers who are sent to Colorado 
to observe the manner in which our 
elections are conducted. The most 
scanty observations are too frequently 
the basis for an article on woman suf- 
frage in Colorado. Undoubtedly one 
can point out incidents in our elec- 
tions that are far from commendable 
to women, but these are simply rare 
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circumstances which it is quite impos- 
sible to eliminate, because there exist 
in every community certain social ele- 
ments that baffle adequate control. If 
special writers who come to Colorado 
would observe the larger phases of the 
movement and give credit to the 
larger results that are obtained by suf- 
frage here, we, who thoroughly be- 
lieve in the enfranchisement of wo- 
men, would be amply satisfied with 
their conclusions, and suffragists 
would have nothing to fear from a true 
presentation of the facts. 

Do not let anyone convince you that 
politics degrades women. Indepen- 
dent of any suggestion from me, my 
wife takes a wholesome interest in 
politics and works with enthusiasm in 
our part of Denver, without in the 
least neglecting any household duty. 
The influence of a good woman is 
bound to be a great help to any politi- 
cal system, and through my 16 years of 
experience with woman suffrage, I can 
honestly say that I have never ob- 
served an instance in which it could 
be said that politics had degraded a 
woman. Of course, we can no more 
eliminate all the bad women from poli- 
tics in a suffrage State than you can 
from your social environment in a 
non-suffrage State, but I say it is most 
unfair to pass judgment on the en- 
franchisement of women upon deduc- 
tions drawh from observations of 
women voters whom every society 
must tolerate. Your cause is just and 
is bound to prevail. I firmly believe 
it to be morally, socially and politic- 
ally sound from every standpoint. I 
even wish I could take the platform 
in sections like yours and tell the peo- 
ple some direct facts gathered from 
actual experience. Every considera- 
tion of wisdom, justice and right de- 
mands that the elective franchise be 
extended to women throughout the 
country. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Illinois. 





When it was decided that Chicago 
should have a great “sane Fourth” 
celebration this year with a splendid 
pegeant as the most spectacular feat- 
ure, the suffragists were alert. Here 
was a chance to advertise an idea ap- 
propriate to the occasion, and to 
preach a sermon. 

The pageant committee did not 
share their enthusiasm. They would 
have no suffrage float, nor any float 
advertising a “cause.” It must be 
strictly a patriotic exhibition, either 
historical or allegorical! The words 
suffrage and vote should not appear. 
No flaunting of fire-brand mottoes, 
such as “Taxation without Representa- 
tion 's Tyranny,” or “Governments De- 
rive Their Just Powers from the Con- 
sent of the Governed!” in this “sane 
Fourth.” Argument proved futile, so 
the Political Equality League an- 
rounced the restrictions, but, never- 
theless, offered a prize of $40 for the 
best design representing the suffrage 
idea “historically or allegorically.” 

Some seventy-five designs or de- 
scriptions were sent in and from these 
the contest committee, consisting of 
Mrs. Ella F. Young, Lorado Taft and 
Ella S. Stewart, made a choice, which 
afterward proved to be the joint ideas 
of Mrs. Vandelia Varnum Thomas and 
Mrs. Eberhardt. 

A beautiful float forty feet long was 
constructed according to this design. 
In the center of the float on an ele- 
vation of two or three steps was bal- 
aneed a great globe with the map of 
the world painted on it. Four young 
women representing Colorado. Idaho, 
Utah and Wyoming stood on the’ four 
corners of the raised platform close 
to this sphere. Artistically grouped 
on the front and rear were young 
women in national costumes repre- 
senting the nations that have en- 
franchised women fully or extended 
municipal suffrage to women. A 
yeautiful fair girl bore the standard, 
“Woman's Cause.” 

The canvas, which reached from the 
bed of the float to the ground, con- 
cealing the wheels, bore such mottoes 
as these in beautifully illumined let- 
ters: “The State Needs the Mothers,” 
“Patriotism Knows No Sex; Citizen- 
ship Should Know No Sex,” “Wo- 
man’s Cause Is Man’s Cause,” “Nine- 
tenths of the Teachers of America’s 
Citizens Are Women,’ while on one 
side, covering almost the entire length 
of the float, was Abraham Lincoln’s 
sentence, “I Go for All Sharing the 
Privileges of Government Who Assist 
in Bearing Its Burdens, by No Means 
Excluding Women.” 

This float was cheered the whole 
length of the several miles of the line 
of march.. The mottoes were read 
audibly and the beautiful girls were 
complimented. 

The Chicago papers all mentioned 
this float as one of the most beautiful 
and popular of the pageant. 

The success of the undertaking was 
chiefly due to the work.of Mrs. Grace 
Wilbur Trout, the brilliant new presi- 
ient of the Chicago Political Equality 
League, and to the chairman of the 
committee, Mrs. Helen A. Taylor. It 
cost $250 to carry out the idea of the 
prize winners, but we feel that as an 
advertisement which was read by thou- 
sands of people it was a good invest- 
ment. 

In spite of the restrictions of the 
Pageant Committee, no one mistook 
the meaning of the suffrage float. 

Ella S. Stewart. 





Washington. 





Work at the Washington Equal Suf- 
frage Association Headquarters has 
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increased to such an extent as to re- 
quire the services of a paid stenog- 
rapher. The position is being ably 
filled by Miss Frances Christian, an 
English girl, who is an ardent suffra- 
gist. Her cousin is a militant suffra- 
gist, and has been imprisoned three 
times, the last time being forcibly 
fed. 


Our headquarters is most harmo- 
nious, and we find work a pleasure. 
We have two very well-furnished, 
well-lighted rooms, presided over by 
Mrs. Ellen Leckenby, who, by reason 
of her long association in the work, 
knows suffrage in the State of Wash- 
ington from the beginning to the end. 


Newspaper Contests. 


The Daily Star of Seattle and the 
Times of Tacoma for two weeks had 
a contest, relative to the sentiment 
on woman’s suffrage in the State, and 
each evening a ballot was printed 
which was to be filled out “for” or 
“against,” and sent in at the end of 
two weeks, to be counted. The final 
counting showed the Seattle women, 
as well as the Tacoma women, to be 
overwhelmingly in favor of suffrage, 
the former vote standing 2,150 for and 
59 against. Immediately after the 
vote was counted, we asked and re- 
ceived, through the courtesy of Miss 
Gibbs, who handled the matter for 
the Star, all the ballots; whereupon 
we made a copy of the names, and for 
the past ten days have been writing 
personal letters to each. One day we 
mailed from our office 550 letters, and 
already we are beginning to receive 
returns in the way of donation of 
time and money. The money question 
is the only one that bothers us, as we 
feel we would like to have more 
speakers in the field. 


College Boys With Posters. 


Mrs. DeVoe, our State President, 
visited our club at North Yakima, 
and had a splendid meeting last week. 
From there she went to Tacoma and 
formed a club at the Puget Sound 
University with 40 young members, 
men and women, and some profes- 
sors, with Dr. Effie Buland, a Yale 
graduate, elected as president. Two 
of the faculty have offered to make 
addresses during the campaign, which 
offer has been gladly accepted. Mrs. 
DeVoe carries, wherever she goes, 
the posters gotten out by the Col- 
lege League, and one amusing inci- 
dent was a parade formed by some of 
the college boys, each decorated with 
a poster pinned to the back of his 
coat. 

Other Meetings. 


Another club was formed at the 
Seandinavian College, with Mrs. 
Hong as president, and at the meeting 
our cause received a hearty endorse- 
ment. Mrs. DeVoe spoke to a Thim- 
ble Ciub, amd the ladies are taking an 
added interest. At the Civic Club 
they posted a resolution for their 
club to become an auxiliary to the 
State, which has been done. Mrs, De- 
Voe then visited the Pomona Grange 
in Chehalis County, and a large con- 
course of people was there. There 
subject seemed of great interest; our 
posters were posted upon buildings, 
trees, fences, and in every conspicu- 
ous place found. The May poster | 
says, “Mark Twain says, ‘I would like 
to see the ballot in the hands of every 
woman.’ ” 

Next came the Pomona Grange in 
Clark County. Subjects of much in- 
terest to the Grange people were 
taken up, and finally Mrs. DeVoe was 
asked to make a talk, and it devel- 
oped that nothing was of greater in- 
terest to those farmers than the sub- 
ject so dear to our president’s heart, 
woman suffrage. They then asked 
why a meeting could not be held that 
same evening at the nearest town of 
Yacolt. It was no sooner suggested 
than steps were taken to such an end, 
the town was posted, placarded, and 
a house to house canvass was made, 
and the meeting was a great success. 

At White Salmon, the club, with 
Mrs. Jennie Jewett as president, who 
has such a beautiful home on the 
Columbia river, our Hudson, gave 


Mrs. DeVoe’s in detail, as a sample of 
the very busy life she is leading, and 
to show, if possible, just how busy we 
are, and how hopeful, as well. 

There come days when we are all 
together at Headquarters, when we 
awake to realize that all, save one or 
two, who Stay at home and “keep 
house,” are scattered throughout the 
State, each with a mission to per- 
form. 

Mrs. Bessie I. Savage leaves tomor- 
row for another of her fruitful trips 
in Eastern Washington. 

Washington’s Suffrage. 

“Votes for Women” is now, by mu- 
tual consent, run independent of any 
organization or association, and is do- 
ing well. The last issue showed a 
very clever cartoon in green and 
white on the front page: President 
Taft astride a fence, which is about 
to give way under his weight, and it 
is a question on which side he will 
fall. On the one side an extract from 
his speech given at Flagler, Col., en- 
dorsing suffrage, and on the other 
his remarks concerning the same in 
Washington, D. C. The paper has 
been increased in size by four pages. 
to be given in the near future for the 
purpose of raising money, and in my 
next letter I shall tell you how suc- 
cessful we have been. 

Mabel Fontron, 
Headquarters Secretary. 

Seattle. : 

New York. 

The Rochester Political Equality 
Club has opened a tea room and read- 
ing room at No. 302 Beckley Building, 
Clinton avenue north, which is styled 
the Woman Suffrage Shop. The shop 
will serve as a headquarters for the 
suffrage workers, and through the sale 
of tea and sandwiches, home-made 
candies and suffrage literature will be 
self-supporting. A young woman is 
in charge from 10 A. M. to 6 P. M., 
and members of the club are to help 
promote the suffrage work. 

On the opening day, Mrs. E. C. 
Brown, president of the club, told of 
interesting experiences she had at 
open-air meetings in New York, and 
expressed the hope that a_ similar 
movement may be started in Roches- 
ter. It is planned that a series of 
talks on suffrage will be given at the 
shop. Assemblyman John J. 
ney will be the first speaker. 


McIner- 





and slaves found themselves in sub- 
jection as before. The slaves were 
freed and given votes in the sixties. 
The women of today, except those in 
the four great States where women 
are as free as men, are governed like 
children. Laws in which they had no 
share govern them, make the fathers 
sole guardians of the minor children 
in two-thirds of the States, decide 
whether they are legally married or 
legally divorced, collect their taxes, 
punish them for offences, lower their 
wages, decide whether it is lawful for 
women to work twelve hours a day, 
or children twelve hours a night. 





Maryiand. 





The Woman Suffrage Association, of 
which Mrs. J. Wm. Funck is presi- 
dent, is the regular State organization 
for Maryland. It has been in exist- 
ence for twenty years and has made 
great among the thinking 
people of the State. Mrs. Funck, to 
whom great credit is due for having 
erystallized public sentiment for 
woman suffrage in this State, has been 
president of this association for fifteen 
years. 

On June 6, a meeting was held at 
Ww. C. T. U. Building in Baltimore, 
with Hon. Robert Carr of the 1910 
Maryland Legislature as speaker. +-On 
June 16, at the residence of Mrs. J. N. 
Nichols, Jessup, Md., there gathered a 
large number of residents of that sec- 
tion and others from Baltimore. A 
most successful open air meeting fol- 
lowed. Addresses were made, read- 
ings given and patriotic songs sung. 
Supper was served on the lawn. Many 
new members were secured and a club 
will shortly be organized there. 

Mrs. Funck, who will be at Ocean 
City during the summer, expects to 
make many trips to towns in Mary- 
land, among them Berlin, Pocomoke 
City, Salisbury, Hurlock and Easton, 
in which places the seed of suffrage 
has been sown. 

We are planning for a brisk cam- 
paign in the fall. 

Edna A. Beveridge. 
Press Committee, Baltimore. 


progress 





Mysterious Stranger (to young 
George Washington): “Never mind 
who I am! The important thing is 
that my great-great-great-great grand- 
son will be Gifford Pinchot. And I re- 
peat, How dare you destroy that tree?” 
—Puck. 











Massachusetts. 


The trend of the times is easily ob- | 
served from the faces of two audi- | 
ences which Massachusetts suffragists 
have had the pleasure of seeing dur- 
ing the last ten days, and that suf- 
frage is becoming encouragingly more 
and more popular is being proved 
many times daily. One audience was 
gathered in a large hall on a hot July 
afternoon to hear Miss Emily Bishop 
of New York and Mrs. Marion Craig 
Wentworth of Massachusetts read suf- 
frage 
English 


play, “Votes for Women.” 





was composed of educators who were 
in Boston to attend the N. BE. A. Con- 
vention. Their enthusiastic faces and 
the hearty applause they gave the 
readers showed how thoroughly they 
had made the great suffrage messages 
their own. 

The second audience, whose faces 
told the story of a Votes for Women 
victory in the near future, was that 
which attended the first noon meeting 
at the suffrage headquarters which 
were opened at Brockton last Monday. 
The meeting was held on the street 
and the crowd that gathered was a 
typical street crowd. But how well 
they listened, how interested they 
were, what good and hopeful signs 
were written on their keen faces! Not 
less significant than the attitude of | 
the audience was the personnel of the 








much of its time to Mrs. DeVoe. Mr. 
Jewett, in his usual generous way, | 
made a donation to our Woman Suf-} 
frage Cook Book Fund of $50, enab-| 
ling us to make the last payment to| 
the printers for their work. A Farm-, 
ers’ Institute was in_ session, with | 
three professors from our State Hor-| 
ticultural College, and speeches in| 
favor of woman suffrage were made’ 
at each session. From there she} 
went to the country in the neighbor- | 
hood of Trout Lake, 15 miles from 
White Salmon, for the second Insti- 
tute, and there also a large concourse 
of people attended; then to Lysle, for 
the three Farmers’ Institutes. There 
you met a very different set of farm- 
ers, who came from miles around. It 
was a rare treat to listen to the talks 
made by the professors from our col- 
lege, as well as the sane questions 
and answers made by those in at- 
tendance. 

Then Mrs. DeVoe came back to 
White Salmon for Sunday, to talk 
before a good-sized audience in the 
evening. Among them was Rev. Mr. 
Tate, a most eloquent speaker, who is 
going with Mr. and Mrs. Jewett this 
summer on a little campaign of their 
own. We feel sure that the counties 
in which they are working and will 
work are safe. From there she went 
to Skamania County, meeting with 
the ladies of the county seat. There 
a county organization was formed, 
which will take up the matter of poll 
lists. 








I am giving you this little trip of} 


speakers. They were all young wo- 
men with up-to-date ideas, well edu 
cated, well-informed, busy in earning 
their living, beginning their careers, | 
and yet so keen for the cause that 
they have been giving a day, two days, 
or a week to street speaking in this 
large manufacturing town. 

A. E. R. 


California 


California women have shown great | 
interest in the new leaflet, “Women 
Under California Laws.” It is written 
by Mrsy Alice L. Park, and printed by 
the C. E. S. A. The leaflet is written 
in plain terms, and treats of the | 
guardianship laws, minority of girls, | 

| 





contract rights, unmarried women, | 
citizenship of married women, name, 
property, homestead, wills, support, | 
divorce, women criminals, etc. It may | 
be obtained at five cents a dozen by | 
addressing, Committee on Literatire, | 
Palo Alto. 





The Votes for Women Club of Palo 


exhortations and part of the a 


The greater part of the audience |! 










You Can 
Strike More 

Blows in a Day 
With a Tack Hammer 
Than With a Sledge 








and on exactly the same principle 
the operator can write more words 
in a day with a Monarch than with 
an Ordinary heavy-working machine, 


Monarch 
‘Light Touch 


the greatest advance in typewriter 
construction since visible writing, 
means increased efficiency and greater 
output per machine, reducing the 
cost of typewriting to the employer. 


Let us demonstrate this and the many 
other Monarch advantages. Write for 
illustrated descriptive literature. 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 


Executive Offices : 
Monarch Typewriter Bidg., 300 Broadway, 
New York 


Branches and dealers throughout the world. 














Alto has made and printed in a local 
paper a declaration of dependence, 
rather than of independence. It says 
in part: 

When the “people” of the United 
States became free July 4th, more | 
than a hundred years ago, the women ' 





Telephone Haymarket 2657-1 


DR. S. W. ETTELSON 
DENTIST 
128 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 
Office hours : 9 a. m. to 8 p. m. 
Sunday, 9 a, m. to 4 p. m. 
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“NO OCCUPATION.” 





By Gustave Edlund. 





From the Census blanks we learn 
That the one who runs the churn, 
And that patches up our breeches, 
In our shirts takes a few stitches, 
And the one who bakes the bread, 
And each day makes up the bed, 
Milks the cows, feeds the hens, 
Nails the pickets on the fence, 
Skims the milk and feeds the calves, 
Makes cough syrups and good salves, 
Does the cooking, sets our tables, 
Sings us songs and tells us fables, 
Makes her dresses, darns the socks, 
Does the washing, winds the clocks, 
Spanks the children, rocks the baby, 
(Knitting at the same time, maybe,) 
Haying time will help at mowing, 
And at County Fairs is showing, 
Just as proud as you can please, 
Samples of her home-made cheese, 
Who will gather up the eggs, 
Brace the wobbly table legs, 
Sweep and dust, and scrub the floors, 
Nail the hinges on the doors, 
Dig, and hoe, and weed the garden, 
Of the pantry act as warden, 
Work the mottoes on the wall, 
Put the fruit up for us all, 
Plant, and water all the flowers, 
Tie up vines in shady bowers, 
See that nothing pines and wilts, 
Carpets make and crazy quilts, 
Puts the mothballs in our clothes, 
Dresses up some new scarecrows, 
From the store keeps all the tags, 
Scours kettles, mends the bags, 
Irons out our Sunday shirt, 
Ne’er lets the little chicks get hurt, 
And keeps all of them a-living, 
Raises turkeys for Thanksgiving, 
And in sewing circles sews 
Clothes the heathens wear as beaux, 
Carries slop down to the pig, 
And makes lap-robes for our rig, 
Propping up the fence posts leaning, 
Never misses spring housecleaning, 
Cuts the grass from off the lawn, 
Keeps it green, puts water on, 
Washes windows, fills the lamps, 
Cures us of our colds and cramps, 
Sets the traps to catch the mouse, 
Whitewashes the chicken house, 
Kills the bugs by poison vapors, 
Catches flies on ‘‘stick-um” papers, 
In the mornings builds the fire, 
Ties the rake up with a wire, 
Carries water from the well, 
(Half the things I cannot tell), 
And delights in thrifty shopping 
When in town awhile she’s stopping, 
Where she surely without fail 
Attends every bargain sale, 
When she tries to get a vote 
(From the census blanks I quote), 
All the housewives of our nation, 
Simply have “No occupation.” 
—Farm and Home. 





THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC. 





The bill for the prevention of inter- 
state traffic in women, known as the 
Mann bill, was passed by the United 
States Senate just before adjournment 
and has been signed by the President. 
This measure was introduced in the 
House early in the session, but has 
been delayed in Senate committee. It 
prohibits the transporting of girls and 
women for immoral purposes from one 
State or Territory to another or from 
a foreign country to the United States. 

A bill has passed both Houses pro- 
viding for the imprisonment of from 
one to five years of any person in the 
District of Columbia found guilty of 
making profits from the white slave 


traffic. The bill also contains other 
provisions that will help to restrict 
the evil. 


According to the presentment of the 
special grand jury, which has long 
been investigating white slavery, there 
is no evidence of the existence of or 
ganized traffic in women in New York. 
The jury finds that “a trafficking in 
the bodies of women does exist, and is 
carried on by individuals acting for 
their own individual benefit, and that 
these persons are known to each other 
and are more or less informally asso- 
ciated.” 

Under the apparently innocent name 
of the New York Independent Benevo- 
lent Association, organized some six- 
teen years ago and having a member- 
ship of about one hundred, the dealers 
and procurers, working individually, 
form acquaintance and keep in touch. 
This association, incorporated by the 
State, while not engaged in traffic in 
women as an organization, does, un- 
doubtedly, facilitate business and af- 
fords a safe means of communication 
between individual dealers. 

The jury makes the following recom- 
mendations: 


“That no effort be spared in bring- 
ing to justice the so-called ‘pimp.’ 
When the character and prevalence of 
these creatures are more fully real- 
ized, and public sentiment is aroused 
regarding them, the inadequate pun- 
ishment now imposed should be in- 
creased, and every legitimate means 
devised and put into execution to ex- 
terminate them. 

“That the existing laws be more rig- 
idly enforced to safeguard the patrons 
of the moving-picture shows, and that 
parents and guardians exercise more 





;ent laws be supplemented, 


careful supervision over their children 
in connection with their attendance 
upon these shows. 

“That vigorous efforts be made to 
minimize the possibility of the Raines 
law hotel becoming a disorderly house, 
and that, where necessary, proper su- 
pervision and _ inspection § looking 
toward that end be provided. 

“That the so-called massage anda 
manicure parlors be put under the 
control of the Health Department; 
that a license from this department 
be required for their operation; that 
certificates be granted to operators 
only by some approved medical author- 
ity, and that proper measures be taken 
to enforce these laws. 

“That the laws relating to prostitu- 
tion in apartment and tenement houses 
be rigidly enforced, and that the pres- 
if neces- 


| sary. 


“That a commission be appointed by 
the Mayor to make a careful study ot 


|the laws relating to and the methods 
| of dealing with the social evil in the 





leading cities of this country and of 
Europe, with a view to devising the 
most effective means of minimizing 
the evil in this city.” 





CONGRESSIONAL “STATIONERY.” 





The following is part of a list of 


things bought at public expense as “sta- 


tionery” and supplied to members of 
Congress. It was recently copied from 
the official record by Arthur Street, 
and published under his name in the 
Sunset Magazine: 

“Playing cards, including whist and 
bridge sets; poker chips, pocketbooks 
and purses, shears and scissors, hand 
bags, suit cases, souvenir bags, vanity 
bags, pass cases, nail clips, files and 
brushes; manicure sets, safety razors 
and extra blades, matches, wedding 
announcement cards, postcard albums, 
photograph envelopes, hunting knife, 
cuff cases, button box, glove stretcher, 
band box, sewing box, shopping bag, 
cigar lighter, jewel case, ash tray, 
opera bags, quinine pills, listerine, 
peroxide of hydrogen, pepsin, trional, 
soda tablets, witch hazel, smelling 
salts, ammonia, cough drops, antikam- 
mia, Jamaica ginger, vaseline, “Olive 
oil, court plaster, rose extract, bril- 
liantine, seidlitz powders, bromo 
seltzer, etc. 

Women’s taxes help to pay for these 
peculiar kinds of “stationery” for mem- 
bers of Congress, whom the women 
have no voice in chcosing. 

A. S, B. 





STRAW VOTES OF WOMEN. 





Of late, the growing interest in 
woman suffrage has led scores of news- 
papers all over the country to take 
“straw” votes of their women readers 
mthe question. So far as we have seen 
in all but two or three cases the vote 
has been in favor of suffrage, usually 
by very heavy majorities. The Scripps 
MacRae League of newspapers lately 
took such a vote in eighteen cities. In 
all the result was in favor. In San 
Francisco and Los Angeles it was in 
favor more than 9 to 1; in Berkeley, 
Cal., 53 to 1; in Des Moines, Iowa, 20 
to 1; in Louisville, Ky., more than 3 to 
1; in Oklahoma City, more than 28 io 
1; in Minneapolis, 18 to 1; and so on. 
The Seattle Star lately took such a 
vote. It stood: Yes, 2,218; No, 61. In 
Akron, Ghio, only two women voted 
no; in the large city of Omaha, Neb., 
only nine. 

Yet if equal suffrage should be voted 
down next November in any of the four 
States where amendments are now 
pending, we shall be told that the 
women defeated it. Could any asser- 
tion be more utterly fatuous? 

A. S. B. 





MRS. YOUNG, PRESIDENT N. E. A. 





Mrs. Ella Flagg Young was installed 
into her office as president of the Na- 
tional Education Association at the 
closing session in Tremont Temple, 
Friday evening, July 8. 

The retiring president, Mr. James 
Y. Joyner, introduced his successor as 
“a woman worthy to preside over any 
body of teachers anywhere in the 
world—the most eminent woman in 
the teaching profession today.” 

The audience rose to greet the new 
president. Mrs. Young spoke as fol- 
lows: 

It is with a deep consciousness of 
the honor you have conferred upon 
me and of the responsibility, which 
the office imposes that I accept the 
position to which you have elected 
me. I am well aware that in one short 
year the president cannot do much. 
But there is one thing that the presi- 
dent can do, and that is to be the con- 
servator of all the good that has been 
accomplished by the association and 
see to it that no backward step be 
taken in the work of the association. 
By my predecessors much has been 
done, and there is much to do. And 
the chief thing to do is to abolish the 
distinction between the rank and file 
in the teaching body—between those 





who can pay the large annual dues 
and those who cannot. 

Never will this be a truly demo- 
cratic association until all the men 
and women teaching in this country 
are in this association, of this associ- 
ation and for this association in 
everything that belongs or pertains to 
the association. I hope that I may 
do something toward democratizing 
the spirit of the association, so that 
every teacher in the land shall help 
forward the cause of education for 
the nation. 


SUPPORT FOR SUFFRAGE. 





Now that the adjournment of Con- 
gress and of the State Legislatures 
defers for a season all legislation on 
woman suffrage, the subject is given 
less space and prominence by the 
press. 

The New York Independent con- 
tinues its friendly offices. In the issue 
of June 30, Mrs. Ida H. Harper, chair- 
man National Woman Suffrage Press 
Committee, reviewed the standing of 
the woman suffrage bill in Great 
Britain. In that of July 7 Mrs. Dora 
B. Montefiore, the “militant grand- 
mother,” , contributed an article on 
“The Woman Movement in England 
and America.” “It is party expedi- 
ency, and nothing but party expedi- 
ency,” affirms Mrs. Montefiore, “that 
is barring the way for women at pres- 
ent in England.” 





After a full discussion of the sub- 
ject, the National Council of Women 
of Canada, in convention at Halifax, 
passed a resolution favoring the grant 
ing of the franchise to women. 

ee 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE 
PUBLIC WELFARE, 





In Scotland, only about 6 per 100,- 
000 of the population die of typhoid 
fever, to 46 per 100,000 in the United 
States. Typhoid is preventable. An 
experienced physician has said that 
whenever anyone dies of it some- 
body ought to be punished for homi- 
cide. Our death rate from it is about 
eight times as high as that of Ger- 
many, four times as high as that of 
England and Wales, and much higher 
even than that of careless, happy-go- 
lucky Italy. Dr. L. L. Lamsden, late 
assistant surgeon of the Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service, says in 
a recent article that the lower death 
rate abroad is due to the better en- 
forcement of protective measures. He 
urges that health officers should be 
appointed for merit, not for political 
reasons; that they should have ade- 
quate appropriations with which to 
work; and that the _ public health 
should be much more carefully guard- 
ed than it is now. He adds: “For 
every case of typhoid originating in 
a municipality, the municipality is to 
a large extent responsible.” Here is 
a point in which woman suffrage 
would be reasonably sure to promote 
the public welfare. Jane Addams 
says, in answer to the argument that 
women cannot fight: 


The enemies which modern cities 
aust face are unsanitary housing, 
poisonous sewage, contaminated wa- 
ter, infant mortality, the spread of 
contagion, adulterated food, impure 
milk, smoke-laden air, ill-ventilated 
factories, dangerous occupations, ju- 
venile crime, unwholesome crowding, 
prostitution and drunkenness. Logi- 
cally, their electorate should be made 
up of those who can bear a valiant 
part in this arduous contest; those 
who in the past have at least attempt- 
ed: to care for children, to clean 
houses, to prepare foods, to isolate the 
family from moral dangers. A city is 
in many respects a great-business cor- 
poration, but in other respects it is 
enlarged housekeeping. May we not 
sey that city housekeeping has failed 
partly because women, the traditional 
housekeepers, have not been consulted 
as to its multiform activities? The 
men of the city have been carelessly 
indifferent to much of its civic house- 
keeping, as they have always been in- 
different to the details of the house- 
hold. They have totally disregarded a 
candidate’s capacity to keep the 
streets clean, preferring to consider 
him in relation to the national tariff 
or to the necessity for increasing the 
national navy. 





In France the birthrate has fallen 
so low that Professor Lannelogue has 
introduced in the Senate a drastic 
bill to promote the increase of popu- 
lation. It provides that all men in 
State employ must marry by the time 
they are 25, or become ineligible to 
hold their positions, and that after 
any one of them has three children, 
he shall have $40 per year added to 
his salary for each additional child. 
Apparently this extra pay is all to 


go to the father and none of it to! 





Bachelors will have to 
perform longer military service, from 
which married men will be exempt; 
and the law is to be abolished which 
now requires a man’s property on his 
death to be divided equally among all 


the mother. 


his children. As there are 900,000 
public functionaries in France, to 
make matrimony compulsory for all of 
them might be expected to add con- 
siderably to the birth rate. But just 
suppose that in any of the equal suf- 
frage States the birthrate had fallen 
so low as to call for such extraordi- 
nary and tyrannical legislation! As 
it happens, all the women suffrage 
States abound in _ children, while 
France, the country most given to 
race suicide, does not allow women 
even the municipality vote. This 
ought to shatter the delusion that 
race suicide and equal suffrage have 
any connection. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw was one of the 
speakers at the great open-air meet- 
ing hela at Trafalgar Square, Lon- 
don, July 10, in support of the Suf- 
frage Bill. 

Dr. Eliza H. Mosher contributes to 


the Woman's Medical Journal of Cin- 
cinnati for July a character sketch of 


the late Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 
whose personal friend Dr. Mosher 
was. 


Every child in the public schools of 
Chicago is to be taught to swim, in- 
struction being given on the shores 
of Lake Michigan. Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, superintendent, is the orig- 
inator of the movement. 


Thousands of minors were barred 
recently from further employment in 
certain branches of specified trades 
by an order of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health. These 
branches and trades are enumerated 
and are labeled “dangerous.” 

The administrators of the Carnegie 
Hero Foundation have awarded pen- 
sions varying from $40 to $300 annu- 
ally to widows with orphans of police- 
men, firemen and other persons who 
lost their lives in the performance of 
heroic duty during the Paris floods 
last spring. 

Miss Alice Sargent, daughter of 
Professor Charles S. Sargent of Brook- 
line, is planning to sail her own son- 
der boat again this season in the races 


listed in the cause for which Loré 
Byron died. Miss Cockrell is a beau- 
tiful young woman and very popular 
in Washington. 

Dr. Maxwell’s instructions concern- 
ing the celebration of the “safe and 
sane” Fourth of July were enthusi- 
astically carried out in every one of 
New York’s 250 public schools and 
recreation centres, with 
modeled along old-fashioned lines. 
There was an introductory address, 
in which the boys and girls were told 
to enjoy themselves, but to be consid- 
erate of the sick. “The Red, White 
and Blue” was sung, a letter from 
Mayor Gaynor was read, there was a 
folk-dance by the girls, a dumb-bell 
drill by the boys, more patriotic 
songs, and a flag relay race. An in- 
teresting feature was the recital in 
concert, by the boys, of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address, and the Liberty 
Pole dance by the girls. 





HUMOROUS. 





“That man you see over there is a 
sky pilot.” 
“Pulpit or airship?” 





“My daughter, Gladys Mae, has be- 
come quite an elocutionist.” “Yes,” 
peevishly replied the next-door neigh- 
bor, “so I hear!’”—Puck. 





Mrs. Howard: “Do come to see me 
soon! I live around the corner from 
your house.” 

Mrs. Coward: “Thanks awfully, but 
since we have our new motor I never 
call on anyone who lives less than 
twenty miles away.’’—Life. 





“Yis, Mrs. Muggins, Pat and Oi part 
to mate no more. Oi wint to the hos- 
pital to ax afther him. ‘Oi want to 
see me husband,’ sez Oi; ‘the man that 
got blowed up.’ ‘Yez can’t,’ sez the 
docther, ‘he’s unther the inflooenyce 
of Ann Esthetics.’ ‘Oi don’t know the 
lady,’ sez Oi, mighty dignified loike, 
‘but if me lawful wedded husband can 
act loike that whin he’s at death’s 
door Oi'll have a divorce from him!’” 





It is said that the following con- 
versation was overheard between the 
Wright brothers at the Dayton plant: 

“Orville,” cried Wilbur, running out 
of doors excitedly, “look! MHere’s an- 
other aviator using our patent!” 

“He certainly is!” exclaimed Or- 
ville. “That's our simultaneous warp- 
ing and steering movement to a T!” 

“Call a cop!” cried Wilbur. “Get 
out an injunction!” 

Then Orville, who had looked up 





for the Taft cup. Miss Sargent de- 
lights in heavy weather, and is as dar- 
ing as any man of the Massachusetts 
bay fleet. Past year she won a prize 
in the Manchester regatta. 


Mrs. Rebecca Saunders has for | 
thirty-three years been librarian of 
the public library of Pawtucket, R. | 
passing with it from its plain, old- 
fashioned quarters to the beautiful 
new building which a rich man gave 
as a memorial to his wife. Now that 
Mrs. Saunders is compelled by failing | 
health to retire from active duty, she | 
has been made “Emeritus” by the 
board of trustees, with half her usual | 
salary for life. She is believed by the | 
Pawtucket women to be the first 
woman librarian to whom this honor 
has been shown on her retirement. 

George Pernard Shaw _ is in hot 
water and seems to enjoy it because 
in England the law taxes his wife’s 
income as his income, and requires 
him to report how much it is, and she 
refuses to tell him. Persons with 
less than a certain income are ex- 
empt from the “super-tax,” unless 
they are married. Then the incomes 
of husband and wife are lumped to- 
gether and taxed as one—for the 
purpose, apparently, of getting the 
super-tax out of them. Many taxpay- 
ers object to this, and women who are 
suffragists object, on principle. Mr. 
Shaw had addressed a letter of comic 
solemnity to the tax authorities, de- 
claring his utter inability to find out 
his wife’s income. 

The marriage recently of Miss 
Anna Ewing Cockrell, daughter of 
General Cockrell, to L. A. Coromilas, 
Greek minister to the United States, 
will lend strength, let us hope, to the 
international bonds of peace. The 
Missouri girl will become the life 
partner in the ambition of her hus- 
band to restore the former grandeur 
and importance of Greece. Mr. Coro- 
milas, owner of the foremost news- 
paper in Athens, is a leader among 
the younger Greeks, the party of the 
“New Idea,” who are contriving to the 
limit of their resources and abilities 
to throw off the Turkish yoke from 
Greek territory, Mr. Coromilas is a 
picturesque present-day character, en- 





through his binocular, laid his hand 
gently on his brother’s arm. 





“Come in back to work, Wilbur,” 
he said. “It’s a duck.” 
“Moike,” asked O’Rourke, “why 


don't vez brace up, and lave the dhrink 
alone?” 

“Oi hev thried, Dinnie, but the job’s 
too big for me.” 

“Thry this once more, Moike. Here’s 
a church forninst us. Go in there, old 
man, and confess and take a frish 
start. I'll wait outside.” 

He waited until he was tired. Then, 
peering into the darkened building, 
he said in a hoarse whisper: 

“Moike!” 

“Phwat?” 

“Have yez confessed?” 

“Oi have that!” 

‘Where's the prast?” 

“By gorrah, Dinnie, Oi think he’s 





gone out to call a cop.’—Success 
Magazine. 
Michael Dugan, a journeyman 


plumber, was sent to the Hightower 
marsion to repair a gas leak in the 
drawing-room. The butler said to 
Dugan: “You are requested to be care- 
ful of the floors. They have just been 
polished.” “They’s no danger iv me 
slippin’ on thim,” replied Dugan. “I 
hoy spikes in me_ shoes.”—Lippin- 
cott’s. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 





Furnished Rooms to Let. Three 
furnished rooms with light housekeep- 
ing privileges, to be let separately or 
together. Two minutes from street 
cars, Address MRS. GILBERT, 109 
Pleasant St., Dorchester. 





Room to Let—A furnished room of good 
size, with pleasant outlook, in Malden, for $2 00 
a week. Address E. A. W.,22 Bryant St., Malden. 


FOR SALE 


Up to date brick plant 40,000 daily capacity, 
all modern machinery, in Southern gas belt of 
Kaneas. Gas five cents a thousand. For par- 
t'culars apply te Werth’s Insurance & Financial 
Corporation, 315 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 








MISS M. 


The Red Glove Shop * 


for the 





Has a splendid showing of Gloves for men and women for Street 


and Home occasions at $1.50 and $2.00 





All Gloves Warranted the Best _ obtainable 


F. FISK 


322 Boylston Street 


Price 











